is speech was delivered at a seminar for western hem- 
phere newsmen at San Juan, P.R., July 7 by Nicholas 
entcheff, treasurer of the sponsoring organization, the 
uter-American Federation of Working Newspapermen’s 
rganization. Mr. Pentcheff is also Bulgarian Desk Chief 
Radio Free Europe and a member of the Fol Center 


dvisory Committee. 


For those who believe that man has been endowed by 
s Creator with inalienable rights, freedom of the press 
bpresents one of the most important safeguards of these 
ghts. For man, with all his accomplishments, is an im- 
perfect being. Through centuries and centuries the human 
birit has attempted to illuminate and understand the 
orld within and the universe around man. The search 
br truth through the ages has distinguished man from 
ne animal creatures. It has been the instrument of prog- 
pss. It has filled with glory the best pages of the history 
mankind. The search for truth can be successful only 
hen man is free to inquire, to compare, to argue, to 
iscover, and to err. It must be free from restrictions and 
nreats, from persecutions and shackles. Some of the 
host able and inspired sons of mankind have fought for 
his freedom of expression. Some have suffered. Some 
ave given their lives rather than relinquish their God- 
iven rights of free expression. 

Remember the glorious words of one of the spiritual 
ants of all time — the Greek, Socrates: 


If you propose to acquit me, on condition that I 
abandon my search for truth, I will say I thank 
you, O Atheneans, but I will obey God, who, as I 
believe, set me this task, rather than you, and so 
long as I have breath and strength, I will never 
cease from my occupation with philosophy. In 
me you have a stimulating critic, persistently urg- 
ing you with persuasion and reproaches, persis- 
tently testing your opinions and trying to show 
you that you are really ignorant of what you sup- 
pose you know. Daily discussions of the matters 
about which you hear me conversing is the high- 
est good for man. Life that is not tested by such 
discussions is not worth living. 


And he gave his life for the cause of free discussions. 
nd many other worthy men after him did the same in 
yany parts of the earth. And the life of men everywhere 
as gained in dignity and truth because of what they did. 

Socrates conducted his daily discussions, his testing of 
pinions, in the squares and houses of Athens. Today 
uch of the discussion and testing is done in the pages 
f the press and on the air — by radio and television. 
hrough the miracle of electronics, last year Kennedy 
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and Nixon discussed and tested each other’s views before 
the eyes of over one hundred million of their compatriots. 
And thousands of press, radio, and television commenta- 
tors went on discussing, appraising, arguing, questioning. 

As in the time of Socrates, so today, the search for 
truth needs freedom to succeed. All facts and opinions 
must be freely presented to the peoples so that they can 
draw meningful conclusions and make the right decision. 
Freedom of the press is essential. 

It is essential for those who believe in the democratic 
order of society. Democracy is the most advanced form 
of human societies. But democracy is a difficult system. 
It requires knowledge, maturity, tolerance, self-discipline. 
It is not perfect. As Winston Churchill has said — 
“Democracy is the worst form of government, except all 
the others . . .” He must have remembered with resigna- 
tion these words of his on the day he was defeated at the 
polls after winning the war for England. 


Democracy and Public Opinion 


Democracy cannot succeed without informed public 
opinion. Informed public opinion cannot exist without a 
free press. Democracy and free press are like Siamese 
twins: If democracy is killed, free press perishes; if the 
freedom of the press is taken away, democracy also dies. 

Those who believe in the humanitarian civilization 
cannot remain neutral when the freedom of the press is 
restricted or abolished. Different philosophies and re- 
ligions have contributed to the mainstream of what we 
consider today the humanitarian civilization: the Hellenic 
civilization, the law of Rome, the Judean civilization; 
Christ and His teaching of love, mercy, and tolerance; 
Confucius or the Indian mysticism... All these re- 
ligions and philosophies have lit fragments of what the 
great mystery of life is. They have all contributed to 
make the solitary, brutish, and incomprehensible place 
the world was, into a place where scientific miracles and 
moral values could lead man toward the sunny uplands 
of a happy future. And though these many creeds might 
differ in their approach and methods, they all exhibit 
common characteristics when dealing with fundamental 
moral values. They all place in the center of their teach- 
ing man: Man the Son of God, Man the Proud Individual, 
Man the Brother of Man, Man the Merciful, Man of the 
Intrinsic Value... . 

How can this civilization go forward or even survive, 
if the mind of man is put into the straight jacket of 
dogmas; if he is denied the right to think, to express 
himself freely, to fight freely for his opinions? How can 
this civilization be conceived without free communica- 
tions media? 
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For those who hope for peace in the world and under- 
standing between the nations, freedom of the press 
represents an indispensable institution. The problems we 
are facing today are enormous and the dangers — un- 
precedented. There is nothing academic about the con- 
temporary dilemma of undreamt-for progress in peace 
or complete annihilation of the world by nuclear power. 
The stakes have never been so high; they are the con- 
tinued existence of man and his centuries-old heritage. 

Can real understanding be achieved between the 
peoples of the world if they do not know the issues and 
their meaning? How can the Russian people judge the 
merits or demerits of Kennedy’s proposals on nuclear 
tests, if these proposals are ignored or distorted by the 
Soviet press? How can the American people understand 
the meaning of Khrushchev’s peaceful co-existance cam- 
paign, if they are not properly informed of its meaning? 
How can the Cuban people judge the actions of their 
exiled leaders, if the heavily-censored press of Cuba does 
not report, but only distorts? Can international under- 
standing and friendship be built on the basis of jamming 
of radio, misinformation, vituperations, and deceit? 


Western Hemisphere Co-operation 


Without a free and responsible press, the efforts of 
building an Alliance for Progress in the Western Hemis- 
phere would be a sheer exercise in futility. Without the 
informed and willing support of the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, initiatives on government level have 
no chance of succeeding. 

A well-informed public opinion on a_ hemispheric 
basis is of historical importance for the future of the 
Americas. This necessity has been clear in the minds of 
intelligent people of the Western Hemisphere for a long 
time now. When the Enlightenment spread from Europe 
to North and Latin America, visionary Latin American 
thinkers were talking hopefully of a common Republic 
of Letters. 

At the Pan-American Conference held in Lima, Peru, 
from December 1864 to March 1865, the Argentine rep- 
resentative, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento devoted his 
principal speech to urging the delegates to think more 
about cultural cooperation on the basis of reports he 
would send them about books and education in the U.S. 
as Argentine Minister. 

On Pan-American Day in 1933, President Roosevelt 
stated: “Your Americanism and mine must be a structure, 
built on confidence, cemented by sympathy, which rec- 
ognizes only equality and fraternity.” 

Roosevelt was only echoing the words of the Mexican 
statesman Lucas Alaman, who more than 100 years 
previously — in 1826 — declared that while nature had 
made the countries of America neighbors, “the similarity 
of their institutions has bound them even more closely 
together, strengthening in them the dominion of just and 
liberal principles.” 

And in his book The State of Latin America, German 
Arciniegnas advocates a “Pan American Union of Public 
Opinion.” 

All these lofty ideals are more desirable today than at 
any other time. And they cannot be attained without the 
vigorous participation of a free, well-informed, purpose- 
ful press. The time has come to stop mutual recrimina- 
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tions and embark on full and conscientious reporting a 
comment about each other both in North America a 
South America. But who can expect responsible reporti 
and comment in countries without a free press — such ¢ 
Paraguay, Haiti, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republi 
and Cuba? 

The existence of a free press represents one of 
most cherished goals of those who value the individua 
and his dignity, those who believe in democracy, in th 
humanitarian civilization, in peace and progress in th 
Western Hemisphere, in peace and progress for th 
world. | 

So far I have dealt with the press as an institution 
with the freedom of the press_as a political and phil¢ 
sophical concept. And I hope that I have expressed a 
well as I can not only my own feelings but also t 
feelings of this group. It is natural that we take a deep 
interest in the free flow of information and in the way 
of the press. We work in it. We make a living out of it 
At the same time we believe in its important role in spit} 
of the limitations and defects that we know exist. So 
is natural that we should discuss today the role of news 
papermen in securing freedom for the press, especiall 
the role of organized newspapermen. But before going) 
into that, let us examine in short the place of the tradd 
union movement in modern society. 


Trade Union Movement 


The labor movement represents realization of tha 
dreams of those who believe in justice, justice for aill 
Years back, the worker had no rights or protection. He 
was a slave, a serf, just another tool in the hands of th 
master. When the industrial revolution changed the eco 
nomic and social structure of England and then of othe 
countries, it brought into existence a large army of im 
dustrial workers, who were dependent entirely on theis 
wage to eke out an existence. The wage earner in the lat: 
18th and early 19the century had no land, no property 
no protection. As Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels saicy 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, in a revolution the 
workers had “nothing to lose but their chains.” Mar» 
based his analysis of the conditions of the world thei 
on the ugly conditions of the workers at the time of the 
ageressive growth of industrialism. He examined the new 
industrial process. He arrived at the conclusion that 
under this process the rich would get progressivel: 
richer and the poor progressively poorer and that this 
would inevitably lead to a world proletarian revolution) 
which would bring the means of production into the hands 
of the workers. In this way only, their oppression would be 
ended, justice would be done to all. From each accordings 
to his abilities, to each according to his needs — this 
was to be the fruit of the proletarian revolution. “Pro- 
letarians of the world, unite!” cried out the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. And the proletarians began to unite. 

But soon a fundamental difference on methods and 
objectives appeared in the ranks of the internationa 
workers’ movement. Some of the leaders were convinced! 
that no improvement of the lot of the worker was possible} 
unless the existing political and economic basis of societ 
was destroyed by violent revolution and then rebuilt o 
the basis of the Marxist teachings. Another group of lead- 
ers were convinced that with the extension of politica 


franchise and the improvement of the democratic state, 
the workers could improve their material status without 
resorting to bloody revolution — by democratic means. 
On the basis of this thinking the free trade union move- 
ment developed. Its progress has not been smooth and its 
victories have not been easily won. But steadily the labor 
movement has gained recognition and strength. This can 
be seen in the vigorous trade union movement in all 
democratic countries. It can be observed in the steady 
improvement of labor legislation. And most important, it 
can be seen in the improvement of the material standard 
and moral status of the worker in the democratic societies. 
The labor movement has made the greatest possible 
contribution toward the refutation of the prophecy of 
Marx that the workers would be getting poorer and 
poorer with the development of industrialization. In many 
countries the contrary is true. In many countries the 
worker of today is a proud member of the middle class, 
enjoying all the opportunities of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, all the opportunities of educating 
his children so that they may find the place they merit 
by their abilities in the life of modern society. This is 
true of almost all of Western Europe as well as of the 
United States. In Latin America the battle for workers’ 
rights is in full swing. Many battles remain to be fought, 
many sacrifices made. But the labor movement in Latin 
America has already registered tremendous progress and 
the example and fraternal aid of more advanced trade 
unions in the United States or other Western countries is 
making further progress possible at a quicker pace. 


‘Trade Unions and Journalism 
ee 

The trade union movement among journalists is 
‘comparatively young as compared with the trade unions 
‘of miners, steel workers, and other crafts. It would take 
too long to go into the reasons of the late arrival of 
‘newspapermen’s trade unions on the front of labor. 
As organized newspapermen, we are naturally con- 
‘cerned not only with our material standards and organi- 
zational needs, but also with the struggle for a free press. 

And as we scan the progress of history as well as the 
contemporary scene, we notice that as the machinery of 
democratic government improves, so the climate for a 
free press and opportunities for organized labor improve. 
The opposite is also true: as the free press is strengthened 
and as the labor movement succeeds, so the democratic 
society improves and becomes more secure. A healthy 
democracy today is unthinkable without a free press and 
a democratic and free trade union movement. On the 
other hand —there can be no free press or free trade 
union movement in a totalitarian regime. The enemies of 
freedom of the press are also enemies of free trade 
unionism. And the friends of the free press are also 
friends of free labor movement. 

The obvious conclusions from these observations is 
that the free press and the labor movement are closely 
bound by mutual interests. 

So it is our duty as pressmen and trade unionists to 
examine the forces that have stood in the past against 
free expression of opinion and the labor movement and 
the forces that threaten these institutions today. Only by 
knowing our enemies and their methods can we suc- 
‘cessfully defend the freedom of expression and organiza- 
tion. 


Absolute Rulers Enemies to Free Expression 


The most deadly enemies of free expression and free 
labor organizations have been and continue to be auto- 
cratic and totalitarian governments. The rule of absolute 
monarchs as well as the rule of absolute dictators has no 
place for free public opinion or for free labor organiza- 
tions. The monarch, the autocratic ruler, the dictator, 
cannot tolerate the existence of independent thinking 
and writing or the existence of organizations that might 
strive for goals he disapproves. “L’Etat c’est moi,” de- 
clared the French King Louis XIV. “I am the Law,” de- 
clared Adolph Hitler centuries later. If this is so, how 
can the unlimited ruler allow free newspapers to contra- 
dict him and free trade unions to create independent 
centers of influence and power for themselves? 

But while the absolute monarchs of the past were bad 
enough, the totalitarian rulers of our age are even worse 
and more thorough. 

Mussolini once said: “Everything for the state; 
nothing against the state; nothing outside the state.” The 
implications of this formula are far-reaching. The sole 
judge of the good of the nation is the state. And the 
state — for all practical purposes —is the dictator. He 
has complete control over all organs of state. He can 
proclaim what is and what is not good for the state. His 
view determines what is patriotic and what is treason- 
able. He is the ultimate judge from whose sentence there 
is no appeal. Nothing can be done without his permission. 

Except by his permission there may be neither politi- 
cal parties, nor trade unions, industrial or commercial 
associations; manufacture, business, and labor are ex- 
pected to do what they are told; except under the direc- 
tion and control of the state, there may be no publica- 
tions or public meetings. The nation, or for all practical 
purposes, the dictator, wants to control the education, 
the ethical, the intellectual, and even the religious inter- 
ests of the citizens. 

Because the French kings ruled as absolute masters 
of all citizens of France, suppressing free thought and 
the longing of the people for a better life, many French 
intellectuals were in the front ranks of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The architects of the American Revolution have left 
us a vast literature of indictment against the arbitrary 
methods of King George III and most inspired declara- 
tions on the value of liberty and freedom of expression. 

The great liberators of Latin America were often 
journalists. They have left ample explanations — why 
the autocrats always fear the power of the pen even more 
than the power of the sword. 

The tsars of imperial Russia were notorious for their 
suppression of free public opinion, of all liberal views. 
The censorship in tsarist Russia was proverbial both for 
its strictness and its stupidity. It subjected some of the 
greatest Russian writers and journalists to unpleasant 
harrassment. Newspapers and books were suppressed. 
Journalists, writers, intellectuals, and students were sent 
to Siberia for their liberal views. The tsarist regime 
showed the same reactionary attitude toward the labor 
movement. Its legitimacy was not recognized. Labor lead- 
ers were forced often to work in a conspiratorial manner. 
They were arrested or sent to Siberia. Often labor demon- 
strations were dispersed in bloody battles with the police. 
An army of spies informed on the activities of all sus- 
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pected citizens. Thus the autocrat of Russia suppressed 
all signs of independent thinking, all free expression of 
thought and all radical organizations — political or labor. 
This, of course, strengthened the leaders of the extreme 
left who usually thrive best in conspiracy. 


Russian ‘‘Freedom”’ 


Among the leaders of the extreme left were Bolsheviks 
like Lenin and Trotsky. They spoke and wrote most 
eloquently on behalf of free press and freedom for the 
workers to organize. 

But when the communist regime survived successfully 
the first few years of civil war and Lenin felt that the 
revolution was finally triumphant, he changed his line. 
li is significant that measures against the freedom of the 
press and against the independent existence of trade 
unions were taken at the same Congress of the Bolshevik 
Party — in 1921. At that congress, Lenin put an end to 
all the opposition newspapers. At that same congress, the 
independence of the trade unions was ended. Under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat no independent public 
opinion or labor movement could be allowed. 

Lenin explains his attitude to trade unions on page 2, 
Vol. XXXII, of the Russian edition of his collected works. 
He says: “Trade Unions are organizations of the ruling 
class, the class which realizes the dictatorship, the class 
which carries out the state coercion.” 

This policy toward the press and trade unions, estab- 
lished by Lenin, was maintained under the dictatorship 
of Stalin and remains unchanged under the dictatorship 
of Khrushchev. 

Under a communist society no independent organiza- 
tions can be allowed to exist. Trade unions, based on the 
conflict of interests between workers and employers, are 
unthinkable in the concept of communist theoreticians 
and leaders. They had to go. But the totalitarian leader- 
ship needs mass organizations as transmission belts for 
its plans. Besides, the idea of trade unionism had become 
deeply embedded in the consciousness of the workers. So 
the name remained and was applied to organizations set 
up and controlled by the Communist Party. Their aims 
differ radically from the aims of trade unions in a free 
society. Instead of fighting for better standards with the 
employer, who in this case is the state or, in other words, 
the party, the communist trade unions are intended to 
collaborate with the employer. They carry without any 
questioning his political, social, and economic aims. 

As for the press — during one of the annual celebra- 
tions of Press Week in the Soviet Union, Khrushchev 
clearly stated that “the press is the right hand of the 
Party 


Labor and Press Under Mussolini 


In the twenties a new dictatorial system was estab- 
lished in Europe — the fascist dictatorship of Mussolini 
in Italy. Mussolini acted in the manner of all dictators. 
All opposition and independent newspapers were discon- 
tinued. Only the fascist papers were allowed to operate 
in order to serve as the right hand of the Fascist Party. 
Great writers and great journalists were silenced. 

The labor movement suffered a similar fate. The 
Fascist Charter of Labor opened with the following 
words: 
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The Italian nation is an organism, having ends, 
life and means of action superior to those of the 
separate individuals, which compose it. It is a 
moral, political and economic unity that is inte- 
grally realized in the Fascist state.” 


The lesson is clear: no free individuals, no independ- 
ent organizations. 


Press As Tool of Nazi State 


The same pattern was followed by Adolph Hitler inf 
Germany, when he — in his turn — set up the nazi statef 
of Germany. He called for a “herd-like unity” of the 
German people in order to realize his grandiose plans} 
for dominating the world. 

The free press became one of the first victims of the 
nazi regime. The minister of propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, 
created a monstrous machine of deception which was 
called press and radio. It had no place for independent 
public opinion. The totalitarian concepts of nazism con- 
tained little respect for the views of individuals ori 
groups of individuals. It treated intellectuals with con- 
tempt. In the eyes of the dictators, the masses have nop 
intelligence. They are moved by their instincts and emo-| 
tions. As Hitler said in the nazi Bible Mein Kampf, page 
371, so far as the masses are concerned, “the force behind} 
political movement is not knowledge but rather fanati- 
cism or even hysteria.” | 

The nazi newspapers embarked, therefore, on creating} 
fanaticism and arousing hysteria in German people. 
Hitler boasted of the technique of “the Big Lie” and as-| 
serted, that the bigger the lie was, the easier it was to| 
believe. 

When Hitler became Chancellor of Germany on Jan. 
uary 30, 1933, he knew that the labor movement off 
Germany was well organized and wielded great influence 


Goebbels declared: 


Once the trade unions are in our hands, the 
other parties and organizations will not be able to 
hold out long. ... In a year’s time Germany 
will be entirely in our hands. 


Terror was used from the very beginning to break 
the independent trade unions. “A determined bandit” —| 
Hitler had said — “always has in his power to break up} 
the meetings of his opponents.”” On May 1, 1933, at a vast 
rally in Berlin, Hitler extolled the virtues of labor. Next 
morning the offices of trade unions all over the country / 
were occupied by storm troopers. Many union officials} 
were arrested and ended up in concentration camps. All| 
unions were then merged into a new German labor} 
front: the Arbeitsfront. The labor movement was turned] 
into an instrument in the hands of the Nazi Party. | 

And so we come to 1944 and the entry of Russian} 
troops in the countries of Eastern Europe: Poland,| 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania. Soon} 
after communist regimes took over in these countries, the} 
free press was abolished. Gifted journalists were shot,| 
sent to prison, to concentration camps, or in exile. The| 
press in all these countries became the right hand of the} 
Communist Party. An Iron Curtain was rung over the 
minds of the Eeastern-European peoples. Free associa- 
tions of newspapermen and writers were put out of 
existence. 
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The rest of labor did not fare any better. The free 
ade unions were destroyed. Party-controlled unions 
sre established to serve the interests of the party. The 
nection of these trade unions was summed up by the 
idapest newspaper of the Hungarian Communist Party 


-ABAD NEP on March 9, 1951. It said: 


In the Bolshevik system, trade unions have 
become transmission belts; their role is restricted 
to the intensification of production, the organiza- 
tion and intensification of work competition and 
making secure the leadership of the Party.” 


stro’s Cuba Makes an About-Face 


I do not have to speak at length about the case of 

uba. The tragic developments in this country have 
ken place before our very eyes. Castro has followed 
e techniques employed by the dictatorships we have re- 
ewed with amazing faithfulness. He also promised free- 
9m of the press while fighting for his revolution. He 
so promised freedom for the trade unions. Today the 
esence of our exiled colleagues from Cuba in our 
idst demonstrates clearly Castro’s betrayal of his 
-omises. While he was fighting in the mountains, Cas- 
o welcomed journalists from the free press of the 
nited States, who risked their lives in order to report 
e news of his progress. Once in power, Castro heaps 
yuse at the press of the U.S., imprisons American news- 
apermen, and makes it practically impossible for them 
report from Cuba. The press of Cuba has been turned 
ito the right hand of the Castro government. The labor 
ions were taken over by Castro and his Marxist 
ylaborators. A great number of the members of the 
ollegio de Periodistas have had to go into exile. 
The other dictators of Latin America have shown 
> greater concern for the freedom of the press or the 
idependent labor organizations. We have learned a great 
2al during this seminar about the cruel treatment of 
ress and pressmen in Haiti, in Paraguay by our exiled 
leagues who are present here. They have given us 
itther evidence that dictators do not tolerate free ex- 
ression or free organization. 

Can we have any doubts then, that dictatorships of 
ay kind of any historical period and in any part of the 
lobe are mortal enemies to the free flow of information 
ad to free trade unions? 


strictions in a Democracy 


But even in the democratic countries, the press and 
ie trade unions have their adversaries. 

Take for example the attempt of big advertising firms 
» influence editorial policy. Often financial interests, 
hich show greatest unscrupulousness in this respect are 
iso the same interests which adopt obstructionist atti- 
ides in their dealings with organized labor. 

Government bureaucrats are often reluctant to re- 
ase information, which might be embarrassing to them 
ersonally or to their departments. There are persons in 
ssponsible positions who forget their obligations toward 
1e people who pay their salaries and who have the right 
» know. 

There is no country in the world, in which the friends 
f freedom of the press can relax their vigilance for one 


single moment. There is no country in the world in which 
labor leaders can afford to weaken their organization. 

The price of a free press and free labor is not only 
constant vigilance, but also constant struggle by dedicated 
men. 

In some democratic countries we observe another 
dangerous phenomenon: reduction of the number of 
newspapers and concentration of more and more news- 
papers in the hands of one man or one company. The 
case of one single newspaper in some U. S. towns, where 
in the past there have been two or three papers with 
different editorial policy represents an alarming develop- 
ment. 

In the labor movement on the other hand, in some 
places we come across the unscrupulous labor leader, 
who uses the union for his own enrichment. He is also 
an enemy of the labor movement, because by his dis- 
honesty, he damages the prestige of the whole labor 
movement and makes its task more difficult. 

As you can clearly see, the enemies of freedom of the 
press and the free trade unions are many: autocratic and 
dictatorial governments, party interests, financial inter- 
ests, newspaper monopolies, the government bureaucrat, 
the unscrupulous labor leader. And usually the threat for 
both press and union comes from the same source. 


Economic Enemies of Freedom 


There is another enemy to a good press and to news- 
papermen. This is bad pay and bad working conditions. A 
newspaper worker who is economically depressed is 
placed under great disadvantage if his conscience is put 
to the test. Many of us know the testing moment, when 
we have had to choose between sacrificing our profession- 
al integrity or sacrificing for a shorter or longer period of 
time the wellbeing of our families. Insecurity and low 
pay do not breed proud and independent journalists. 

The evil of low material standards does not harm the 
journalist alone. He lacks the means of subscribing for 
magazines, extending his knowledge, enriching his erudi- 
tion, enlarging his horizon by travel and participation in 
the cultural life of his country. What is loss for him indi- 
vidually is also loss for the newspaper on which he works 
and ultimately — loss to his readers. 

The economically depressed journalist who has to 
keep sometimes several jobs in order to eke out a living 
cannot produce the quality of writing he would otherwise 
like to show. 

His social standing is lowered. 

All this reflects on the qualit yof the press. A free 
and responsible press can only exist if it is served by 
free, able, well-prepared, well-paid journalists, whose 
talents are utilized fully. 

That is why the free trade unions in the newspapers 
serve not only the individual interests of their members; 
they also serve the best interests of a free press, the best 
interests of enlightened publishers. The time has come for 
publishers to acknowledge this fact. They must realize 
that while often from a limited standpoint their material 
interests might be in conflict with the interests of the 
trade unions, in many other respects democratically-run 
trade unions and well-treated journalists represent a sig- 
nificant asset for the newspaper and the free press of a 
country. When the free press of such a country is threat- 
ened by any quarter it needs fighters for its defense. Its 
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strongly-organized, well-treated workers would be the 
first to rise and defend it. 

And here the circle is completed. A free press cannot 
exist without good journalism. Good journalists cannot 
be bred without fair material standards. Fair material 
standards cannot be won without strong organizations. 
And strong organizations are impossible to build in the 
absence of democracy and free press. 


The Duty of Press and Labor 


This has been so far an examination of the most dan- 
gerous enemies of free press and the labor movement. 

We know who threatens us as men and journalists, as 
believers in the dignity of man, in democracy, in hemis- 
pheric unity, in world peace. We can see our enemies 
clearly. They are active and clever. They are dedicated. 
They possess an astonishing amount of mental energy. 
They are unscrupulous and deceitful. They often use dis- 
honest means. They often strike by treachery. 

What do we do? Do we stand idly watching our 
enemies, shaking our heads and doing nothing? 

As free men and organized journalists we cannot do 
that. Our duty is clear. It is up to us to give the best we 
can in order to defend and expand the heritage of free- 
doms that has been won for us through the centuries by 
the spiritual leaders of this world. The march of man 
toward freedom has been long and difficult. The victories 
for freedom that humanity has won must be guarded 
faithfully and new victories must be won. If we do not do 
our duty, we shall betray our teachers of the past as well 
as the futuer generations. 

We must fight with all our strength to preserve 
democracy where it exists and to restore democracy 
where it has been destroyed. 

We must never compromise with totalitarian regimes. 
They are our worst enemies. And in our struggle against 
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them, we must study carefully their methods and not b 
misled by their promises. Because they are prepared t 
promise all while they need our help and then stab u 
and democracy in the back when they take over powe! 
Study carefully the deceptive words of totalitarian advc 
cates. Study them in the light of history and the promise 
of all dictatorships of any kind. 

We must fight any interests that would have us dis 
tort the news for their selfish ends. Whether it is th 
government autocrat, or representative of big business 
or representative of a political party, if he suppresses o 
distorts the news, we must fight him because he is ou 
enemy. We should not hesitate to take a firm stan 
against unscrupulous publishers or unscrupulous labo 
leaders. Because they, too, are our enemies. All enemie 
of democracy and the freedom of the press are ou 
enemies. | 

And the enemy of poverty and depressed materia 
standards in our own ranks, we shall fight through bette 
organization. Better organization in the locals, bette 
organization in the national associations and syndicates 
better and stronger Inter-American Federation of Work 
ing Newspapermen’s Organizations. | 

There is a lot to be done. But we shall not shirk ou 
duty. During this seminar we have dealt mostly witl 
professional and organizational problems. But this i 
only the beginning. We shall do work in all the aspect: 
that concern us. 

The spirit of confidence, understanding, and seriou: 
probing that has dominated this seminar is a fine augur 
for the future. | 

When we go back home we shall know that we ar 
not alone. 

We shall know that there is much work to be done 
And weshall be prepared to do it because we are fre 
men, because we believe in man, in democracy, in justics 
for all, and in peace. 


